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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXIX, 4. Whole No. 156. 

I.— AN 'INSPIRED MESSAGE' IN THE AUGUSTAN 

POETS. 

The Apollo Cult, the Sibyl and the Imperial Theme. 

The history of the Apollo cult in Italy has been so admirably 
summarized by Wissowa 1 that it needs but brief review. The 
date of the introduction of the cult is not known, but it must 
have been, as tradition claims, near the end of the regal period, 
undoubtedly before 496, the first certain consultation of the 
Sibylline books which led to the reception of Demeter, Diony- 
sus and Core. 2 As the Sibyl and her oracles stood in the closest 
relation to Apollo, 3 it must be supposed that the Sibylline 
books and the God arrived synchronously and that the other 
Greek cults were brought in at the order of the oracles. So 
since the traditional view that the Sibylline Books came from 
Cumae has never been disproved, undoubtedly the Apollo cult 
in Rome too came from Cumae and indeed the Roman State 
appears to have recognized that fact 4 by having sacrifices and 
gifts made at the Cumae temple of Apollo on particular occa- 
sions. 6 And inscriptional evidence 6 shows the spread of the 
cult from Cumae not only through Campania and Lower Italy, 
but throughout Latium. There is no evidence about the time and 

1 R. K. pp. 73-8, 293-7. 

2 Dion. Hal. VI. 17, 3- 

3 Tib. II. 5, IS; Cic. de div. I. 115; II. 113; Serv. Aen. III. 332. 

4 Serv. Aen. VI. 9; Liv. XLIII. 13, 4-; Stat. Silv. IV. 3, 115. 

'' August, c. d. III. 11 ; Obseq. 28 (87) on A. U. C. 624=130 b. c. 
* See Wissowa, R. K. p. 294, note 4. 

23 
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occasion of the entrance of the Apollo cult in Rome. Just as 
Demeter was brought into Rome at the time of a bad harvest, 
so Apollo may have been summoned after a pestilence, for he 
was worshipped in Rome first as a god of healing. 1 His oldest 
place of worship in Rome was the Apollinar on the Prata 
Flaminia 2 and here his first temple was dedicated in 431 after 
a pestilence, 3 the only Apollo temple in Rome probably till the 
time of Augustus. The worship of Apollo here as in the later 
Palatine temple * included Latona and Diana. 

The Apollo cult like all other Greek cults had a special 
development at the time of the second Punic war ; witness the 
establishment in 212 of the ludi Apollinares. 5 Moreover, as 
during this period the influence of the Sibylline oracles in- 
creased, Apollo too must have gained in prestige and power. 

As to the history of the Sibylline oracles, Wissowa and 
Roscher 6 have summarized and clarified the mass of traditional 
and controversial material. The debatable issues are not the 
subject of this paper, and we need only to review briefly certain 
high water-marks in the traditional history of the oracle before 
the time of Augustus, which are significant for us. 

The origin of Sibyl worship lies shrouded in mystery. The 
name Sibyl is of doubtful etymology and the use of the word 
seems to have been first as an individual name, then as a generic 
term, as the legend of one prophetic woman gave way to stories 
of several (ten even named by Varro). Various places too 
claimed to be the birthplace of the Sibyl or places to which she 
had journeyed, and aetiological myths followed to explain the 
spread of the Sibyl cult. Significant for this paper is the fact that 
the oldest claim for the birthplace of the Sibyl seems to have 
come from Marpessus in the Troad and that the Sibyl of Mar- 
pessus is connected with the legends of the Trojan war, is said to 
have prophesied the destruction of Troy and is spoken of as the 
yvvrj yafurri of Apollo. 7 The most famous of the Greek Sibyls, 

'Quintil. inst. or. III. 7, 8; August, c. d. IV. 21; Liv. IV. 25, 3; XL. 

51.6- 
'Liv. 111.63,7- 
'Liv. IV. 25, 3; 29,7- 
' Prop. II. 31. IS f • 
5 Liv. XXV. 12, 15. 

' Wissowa, R. K. pp. 536-543 ; Rosch. Lex. pp. 790-813. 
' Roscher p. 797 ; Paus. 10, 12, 2. 
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the Sibyl of Erythrae, seems to have supplanted the prestige of 
the Marpessian. Erythrae claimed that the Sibyl was born to a 
nymph in a cave on Mt. Corycus, that from her earliest years 
she had spoken in verse and in tender youth had been conse- 
crated by her parents to the temple of Apollo, and there had 
given forth oracles. 1 With this Erythraean Sibyl, the Cumaean 
is identical according to Pseudo-Aristoteles, 2 and apparently 
the Cumaean oracles did come from Erythrae. 3 Against the 
old legend of the Erythraean Sibyl's wandering to Cumae, 
local patriotism, however, claimed that the Cumaean Sibyl was 
born there and her name was Demo. But the oracles were 
Greek and were under the protection of the Greek Apollo. 

The coming of the Cumaean Sibyl to Rome was associated 
in the old saga inevitably with the Tarquins, 4 and the pic- 
turesque details of the sale of the books helped to fix the asso- 
ciation of the oracles with that foreign dynasty of monarchs. 5 
A further connection between these rulers and Cumae is made 
by the tradition that Tarquinius Superbus took refuge at Cumae 
after his expulsion from Rome. 6 Warde Fowler thinks that 
it may have been due to the great Etruscan disturbances of the 
period that Rome came to make trial of the Sibylline utter- 
ances. 7 Certainly the names of Cumae and the Sibyl were most 
intimately associated in Rome with the Tarquin kings. 

The time when these oracular sayings were gathered and 
deposited in the coffers of the Capitoline temple is uncertain. 
They were burned in 83 ; 8 and later (76) were replaced in the 
rebuilt capitol by a new collection, gathered by a commission 
sent by the state to all places famous for the activity of Sibyls. 9 
In the 1000 verses thus gathered, forgeries were introduced, 
made with particular political references. 10 

*Paus. io, 12, 2; Hermias on Plato, Phaedrus 244; Eus. or. ad 
sanctos, 18. 

2 De mirab. ausc. 838 a 8 sq. 

3 Martianus Capella de nupt. phil. 3, 44, 19. 
'Varro in Lactantius, inst. I. 6. 

6 Serv. Aen. VI. 72 ; Cass. Dio. fr. 10, 8; Plin. n. h. XIII. 88; Diels 80 f. 
' Varro ant. rer. div. B. IV.; Gell. I. 19; Lyd. de mens. IV. 47. 
' Relig. Exper. of the Roman People, p. 258. 
' Dion. Hal. IV. 62, 6 ; Cass. Dio. f r. 102, 2. 

* Varro and Fenestella in Lact. inst. I. 6 ; de ira dei 22, 6 ; Dion. Hal. 
IV. 62, 6; Tac. ann. VI. 12. 
" Wissowa, R. K., p. 537, note 4. 
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The care of the books had been entrusted first to duoviri 
sacris faciundis, who in 367 b. c. gave way to decemviri. 1 Still 
later the number of these priests was increased to fifteen 2 and 
the board became one of tremendous prestige. No unauthorized 
person was allowed to approach the oracles 3 and a decree of the 
senate was necessary before the quindecimviri consulted them. 4 

The customary Roman use of the books was under the pres- 
sure of religio at the time of some national crisis (rain of 
stone, pestilence, disaster or war, earthquakes, famines, abor- 
tions), to restore the pax deum. As measures of relief, the 
Sibylline books ordered the introduction of various Greek 
gods, the establishment of festivals, lectistemia, supplicationes, 
sacrifices, processions. Since however, the oracles, to prove 
their reliability, at times referred to events in the past and even 
pointed to complications and solutions arising in the future, 
great opportunity was given for the ingenuity and discretion 
of the quindecimviri in the interpretation of references in the 
pure old Sibylline sayings which were not aimed at Roman 
conditions. The possibility of manipulation of the oracles was 
aided by the language, which shared the obscurity and double 
meaning of all oracular poetry, and by the acrostic form (the 
first line of the saying determining the first letters of all the 
verses). 5 So even if fictitious sayings were not introduced for 
specific purposes, still warnings, commands and prophecies 
which served as weapons to political parties could be constructed 
out of the sacred mandates, and the oracles were thus mani- 
pulated. For example, Cornelius Lentulus, the confederate of 
Catiline, circulated a Sibylline oracle according to which three 
Cornelii would be called to power. 6 In 57, an oracle was made 
known that danger threatened Rome unless a banished Egyptian 
king should be restored to power by force. 7 Familiar also is the 
oracle inspired by Caesar or his friends that the Parthians could 
be conquered only by a king and that the one who was actually 
king should also assume the title. 8 

1 Liv. VI. 37. 12 ; 42, 2. 

* Wiss. R. K., p. 535, n. 2. 

* Cic. de leg. II. 30; Lact. inst. I. 6, 13. 
♦Cic. de div. II. 112; Dion. Hal. IV. 62, 5. 
5 Cic. de div. 2, 54. 

' Sail. Cat. 47. ' Cass. Dio. 39, 15. * Cic. de div. 2, 54. 
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Leaving this political use of the oracles, we must remember 
what Carter, Warde Fowler and others have clearly traced 
that the so-called coming of the Sibyl to Rome by various steps 
was gradually revolutionizing the national religion, establishing 
the Graecus ritus and giving more and more prestige to the 
Greek Gods. The culmination of the work of the oracle and its 
god came in the Augustan age. 

The religious policies of Octavius seem as deep-laid and 
deliberate as his political and most subtly interwoven with them. 
Wissowa has pointed out the steps * by which the Emperor 
advanced to the headship of the Roman religion and has shown 
some significant features in its Augustan renaissance, how the 
Emperor made himself one of the Pontifices, the Augurs and 
the quindecimviri ; how he revived the function of the Fetialis 
in his declaration of war on Cleopatra; how he organized the 
Sodales Titii and the Fratres Arvales, received from the Senate 
the right of nomination for the priesthoods and establishment 
of their numbers ; restored 82 temples of the gods ; revived old 
religious ceremonies. But all this activity (as Wissowa shows) 
was but in preparation for a deeper reorganization which pur- 
posed the rejuvenation of the Roman religion by finally estab- 
lishing the sovereignty of the Graecus ritus and giving more 
and more prominence to the worship of the Greek Apollo. 

Augustus did not become Pontifex Maximus till 12 b. c, but 
much earlier he was one of the quindecimviri and so connected 
with the cult of Apollo and the care of the Sibylline books when, 
in 28 b. c, he dedicated on the Palatine the temple to Apollo in 
thanks for the help given by him at the battle of Actium which 
was fought near a shrine of the god. Although the Palatine 
temple was in solo privato and was not an aedes publico,, still 
Apollo as the patron god of the Emperor gained more and 
more prestige as the monarchy grew more deeply rooted and 
at last did not yield precedence among the state gods even to 
Jupiter himself. 

Certain steps by which this strengthening of the Apollo wor- 
ship was achieved are familiar. The Ludi Saeculares were 
celebrated by the manipulation of a Sibylline oracle and the 
assistance of the loyal jurist Ateius Capito. Apollo and Diana 

*R. K., pp. 73-8. 
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were given a new prominence in the festival and the Palatine 
temple was made the centre of the celebration. And at another 
time (the date is uncertain) Augustus had the courage of his 
desires and transferred the Sibylline books from the care of 
Jupiter Capitolinus to Palatine Apollo * " und [erhob] dadurch 
den letzeren zum Mittelpunkte wenigstens des ganzen unter Lei- 
tung der Quindecimvirn stehenden Staatsku'ltes nach griechi- 
schem Ritus." The fact that in 12 b. c. Augustus became head 
of the state religion as Pontifex Maximus on the death of 
Lepidus was of small relative importance in comparison to the 
series of steps by which his will had already dominated the con- 
trol of the state religion. It was not without deliberate policy, 
as I think, that in 27 he allowed the title Augustus to be con- 
ferred upon him in preference to any other, with its religious con- 
notation and its suggestion of divine origin. 

What are the probable motives which led the Emperor to 
make Apollo his patron god and to extend his worship ? First 
perhaps because the worship of Veiovis, the old Roman god of 
the lower world, had been a family cult in the Julian gens 2 and 
Apollo came to be identified with him, in his function of a god 
of death, and possibly too because the goat was sacred to both 
gods. 3 Then the site of the victory at Actium, under the 
shadow as it were of Apollo's temple, would inevitably affect 
a Roman mind trained in formal religious beliefs, which even 
when highly educated must have retained traces of inculcated 
religio. Moreover, the character of Apollo as god of healing 
on the one side, the Sun-god too (as he came more and more 
to be regarded) , and as god of the arts must have appealed to 
an Emperor who worked for beneficial reconstruction of the 
war-torn Roman world and for the encouragement of the arts 
after 4 the doors of the temple of Janus were closed. But more 
than this, the astute emperor (quindecimvir also) knew the 
enormous prestige of the Sibylline books and the support to be 
gained from them and the god who presided over them. I am 
inclined to think that the Emperor may have encouraged the 
quiet circulation of those legends that grew up : that he himself 

1 Wissowa, p. 76; Suet. Aug. 31 ; Verg. Aen. VI. 69 f. ; Tib. II. S> 17 *• 
' CIL. XIV, 2387. 

s Liv. XXV. 12, 13; Macr. S. I. 17, 29; Sib. Orac. in Phlegon, mirab. 
10, cf. Diels, Sib. Bl. p. 50. 
4 Hor. C. III. 4, 37-40. 
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was indeed the son of Apollo ; that the god had been present in 
person at Actium to defeat Octavius' enemies ; and that he not 
only let himself be represented in art with the emblems of the 
Actian Apollo but that he encouraged the poets of the age to 
identify him with his patron god. Certainly I think I can point 
out in the Augustan poetry what I may call " an inspired mes- 
sage " (possibly coming directly from the Emperor, perhaps 
through Maecenas) which sought to emphasize the Apollo 
cult and the prestige of the Sibylline oracles ; to disassociate the 
Sibyl from the Tarquins and associate her in the popular 
imagination with Aeneas, the Julian gens and Augustus; and 
often to identify Augustus with Apollo, and to interweave the 
exaltation of Apollo-worship with the Imperial theme. 

Let us ask then, first, how Vergil shapes this " inspired 
message." To answer that question, one has to approach first 
the fourth Eclogue, with all its unsettled problems. Fortified 
by Conway, Nettleship, Warde Fowler, Skutsch and others, I 
venture to affirm with Cartault * that in this poem Vergil is 
first voicing the theme which was brilliantly expanded in the 
Aeneid : 

Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam. 2 

I am convinced, for simple reasons, that the poem is in honor 
of Octavius and so refers to his unborn child. Tradition says 
that Vergil owed his farm to the Emperor, and the language of 
Ec. i, 40-5, refers to him as a praesens divus. Vague as the 
language of Ec. 4 is, it suits better the child of the Julian gens 
than Pollio's living sons or Octavia's unborn child, especially 
15-17. The expression in 1. 15, Me deum vitam accipiet is 
similar to Ec. 1, 41, which describes Octavius ; line 17 

pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem 

can hardly refer to anything but the welcome Treaty of Brun- 
disium, made in this year; and as Skutsch points out (para- 
phrasing Marx) : " Wenn Octavian damals ein Kind erwartete, 
so konnte weder der Dichter noch seine Leser im Jahre 40 ein 

1 Etude sur les Bucoliques de Virgile, p. 215. 
* Aen. VI. 792-4. 
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Gedicht, das einen Gotterspross feiert, der als Mensch geboren 
die goldene Zeit wieder herauffuhren und schliesslich zu den 
Gottern eingehen soil, anders verstehen als von dem Kinde, das 
Octavians Gattin unter dem Herzen trug." * 

Small points of verbal confirmation of this view are that 
1. 48 is similar to the address to Augustus in Georg. I. 42, and 
that Horace in the C. S., as I hope to show, echoes the language 
of this Eclogue in his record of prophecy fulfilled in the Augus- 
tan Age. Then lines 35-36 may naturally point to the menace 
of the East which Octavius was facing (the old Parthian 
hotror) and the last line may suggest not only the Emperor as 
one who should enjoy the company of the gods 2 but with its 
" dea nee dignata cubili est " may vaguely point to that ancestor 
of the Julian gens who was deemed worthy to share Venus' 
couch. 

Still more significant, viewed in the light of Vergil's later 
poetry, are lines 4-10, for the Aeneid was to associate forever 
the Cumaean Sibyl and her oracles with the Trojan ancestors of 
the Julian gens and the founding of Rome, and this passage 
seems, as Servius took it, to connect vaguely a Sibylline oracle 
and the Augustan Age. And the identification of Apollo in 
1. 10 with Augustus by Servius, " quidam hoc loco 

' casta fave Lucina, tuus iam regnat Apollo ' 

Octaviam sororem Augusti significari adfirmant ipsumque 
Augustum Apollinem," helps to clinch the interpretation of the 
puer as the child of Augustus. 

In Eclogue 4, we may then find a mystic, symbolic prophecy, 
arising out of gratitude to the Emperor, which identifies as 
though by inspiration the golden age of a Sibylline oracle with 
the new regime and which perhaps forecasts vaguely the 
thought that Horace was later to express in no dubious language 
that Augustus was Apollo on earth. But, of course, we are 
reading the fourth Eclogue now in the light of Augustus' sub- 
sequent career and of the Aeneid ; and so may force the inter- 
pretation. At least, though, we may say that here perhaps was 
struck the fortunate theme which Vergil later expanded in the 
Aeneid. 

1 Aus Vergils Fruhzeit, p. 157. * Cf . Hor. C. III. 3, 11-2. 
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Vergil himself recorded for us what the great motif of the 
Aeneid was to be, for in Georg. III. 1-48 in rapt, symbolic 
prophecy he promises that in due time he will sing a new theme ; 
he will bring the Aonian Muses to Italy ; he will erect a temple 
near his own Mantua and the Mincius in the center of which 
shall be Augustus Caesar; on its doors shall be wrought Oc- 
tavian's conquests ; and statues shall stand there {spirantia 
signa) of the Emperor's mythical ancestors and of Apollo 
(Troiae Cynthius auctor) ; this shrine will be no pastoral song, 
but epic (46-48) : 

Mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 
Tithoni prima quot abest ab origine Caesar. 

The imperial theme and Augustus' patron god are already in 
Vergil's mind for his epic. 

It is not my purpose here to review Vergil's sources for the 
Aeneas Saga, or for the particular feature of the visit to the 
Cumaean Sibyl. But I hope to show that there runs through 
the Epic as a clear motif the great part Apollo had in the 
founding of Rome and the Sibyl's help to his work, and that 
this motif is so closely connected with the imperial theme that 
it bears the stamp of an " inspired message." 

Apollo, according to Heinze, 1 is not mentioned in the pre- 
Vergil tradition of Aeneas' wanderings nor in the later ones 
independent of Vergil: he works in the journeyings of the 
Trojans only indirectly as far as the Sibyl is his prophet. Cauer 2 
thinks that Aeneas' visit to the Cumaean Sibyl may have been 
taken from Naevius and recalls that Greek sources mention a 
visit to a Sibyl, 3 only not the Cumaean, but the Erythraean. 
At any rate, the Tarquin connection with the Sibyl's effect on 
the fortunes of Rome pales before the tremendous appeal to 
the imagination made by the Aeneid narrative of the visit to 
Apollo's temple and the rapt prophecy of the Sibyl. If Augustus 
had any desire to remove a possible stigma attaching to the 
Sibylline oracles from their connection with the Tarquin kings 
and from that political manipulation which made them urge 
Julius Caesar to accept the kingship, he could have found no 

1 Virg. ep. Tech. p. 83. 

'' Die romische Aeneassage von Naevius bis Vergilius, p. 171. 

3 Dion. I. 42, f . 
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better means than this brilliant picture of the real ' coming of the 
Sibyl ' to Rome with the progenitors of the Julian line. 

A tradition mentioned by Varro 1 said that Venus had led 
the Trojan expedition by her star. Vergil, as Heinze points 
out, 2 puts this aside and makes Apollo, in his familiar Greek 
role of Archegetes, the central, guiding spirit. And Heinze 
thinks too that the impulse to this emphasis on the service ren- 
dered by Apollo may have been given by Augustus' predilection 
for this chief god of the Julian gens. 

Certainly, in the Aeneid, strong emphasis is placed on the 
prophecies which guided Aeneas towards the destined city and 
all these are put in the mouth of Apollo or his ministers. At 
Delos, Apollo warned the Trojans to seek their " ancient 
mother " (Aen. III. 79-101) and, when this was misunderstood, 
again Apollo through the Phrygian Penates tells them that not 
in Crete but in Italy are their propriae sedes (Aen. III. 143-178) . 
Again at the Strophades the harpy Celaeno voices Apollo's 
prophecies about the difficulties before them. Helenus, the 
priest of Phoebus, tells them of long wandering ahead, but 
reassures them with the word, fata viam invenient aderitque 
vocatus Apollo (Aen. III. 369-462). The sixth book is largely 
an exaltation of Apollo's final work for the destinies of Rome 
as Aeneas makes his appeal and vows to the god, receives the 
promises of the Sibyl, and by her is conducted to the lower 
world and given the vision of Rome's future greatness. There 
is the heart of the Aeneid, and it is of but minor importance 
that Apollo himself appears later to Ascanius to prophesy the 
glory of the Trojans (Aen. IX. 638-658). 

Yet the full bearing of the emphasis on the prophetic element 
(far greater than in the Iliad) might not be understood were 
it not for two significant passages which mark its connection 
with the Imperial Theme. The first is in Aen. VI. 11. 69-74. 
Here Vergil puts in Aeneas' mouth a prophecy of the Palatine 
temple to Apollo, the Ludi Saeculares, 3 and probably too the 
transfer of the Sibylline books from the care of Jupiter Cap- 

1 Serv. on II. 801. 

2 Virg. ep. Tech. pp. 83-4- 

s I agree with Norden, Aeneis Buch VI, p. 142, that the festival estab- 
lished by Augustus is meant, rather than the Ludi Apollinares established 
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itolinus to Apollo's temple in 28 or 12 b. c., 1 and the power of 
the quindecimviri. All these are the actual steps by which 
Augustus gradually made his patron god the real centre of the 
Roman religion, and, standing as they do almost at the begin- 
ning of the sixth book, they bestow at once the prestige of its 
exaltation of Apollo and Sibyl worship on Augustus' work. 
The other passage that helps interpret Apollo's part in the 
Aeneid is in Book VIII 11. 675-728. On Aeneas' shield, little 
trace of the Homeric source remains, for the theme is 

res Italas Romanorumque triumphos 

and as scene after scene in the history of the establishment of 
Roman dominion is mentioned the climax comes in the picture 
of the battle of Actium with first Augustus, then Apollo deter- 
mining the victory. 2 And in the last scene, the triumph of the 
two together is celebrated as Augustus, seated on the white 
threshold of the Palatine temple (almost as if the god himself), 
reviews the triumphal procession while the captive peoples pass 
before him with the spoils. 

That is a fitting picture of what the Aeneid did for Augustus 
(with or without his suggestion). It presented forever to the 
popular imagination his political rule as under the protecting 
power of the great Sun-god. It also made clear the connection 
of the Julian gens with Phoebus, and prepared the way for the 
transfer of the Sibylline books to Apollo's care by showing that 

1 " Die enge Verkniipfung der Sibylle mit Apollo wurde von Augustus 
auch ausserlich dadurch hergestellt, dass er die bisher im capitolinischen 
Jupiter-tempel aufbewahrten sibyllinischen Bucher nach Einweihung 
des Apollo-tempels (9. Oct. 28) unter der Basts der Apollostatue depo- 
nieren Hess (Suet. Aug. 31 vergl. Tibull. II 5) : das sind die 71 genannten 
magna penetralia (Ubersetzung von fUyapa). Denn mag auch die 
Deposition selbst erst von Augustus als Oberpontifex vollzogen worden 
sein (Sueton. 1. c), so haben wir doch, wie in analogen Fallen (vergl. 
Neue Jahrb. f. d. klass. Altert. VII 1901, 276) das Recht, den Plan als 
solchen zurikk-zudatieren, um so mehr als schon Tibull. II 5, 17 die 
sibyllinischen Bucher in engster Verbindung mit dem neuen Apollo- 
tempel nennt. Die ganze Partie bietet mithin besonders deutliche 
Beispiele fur die in der Aeneis typischen Projektionen der Vergangen- 
heit in die Gegenwart." — Norden, p. 142. 

"677-681, 704-6. Consult Conington's note, III 3 , p. 155, 1. 7°4> to see 
how little he appreciated the significance of Apollo's presence. 
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the Sibyl as Apollo's servant shared his work in the founding 
of Rome. 1 

The way in which the Apollo theme works out in Horace is 
as different from Vergil's use of it as would be expected from 
the character of his poetry. There are two early, semi-satirical 
references to the god, one in satire I. 9 where, after the episode 
with the bore, Horace, in imitation of Lucilius and of Homer, 
attributes his rescue to the god, 

sic me servavit Apollo ; * 

and the other a humorous reference to the double meanings of 
Apollo's oracles. 8 There are also numerous insignificant refer- 
ences to Apollo as god of prophecy, as god of music and the 
lyre, and as the god of the bow. More interesting to us are the 
references to Palatine temple and library. In C. I. 31, Horace 
makes libation to Apollo on the dedication of his temple and 
prays for mind unimpaired and lyre ever tuneful from the god 
of healing and music. In Ep. I. 3, 16-17, the poet admonishes 
a young writer against imitation saying 

tangere vitet 
scripta Palatinus quaecumque recepit Apollo 

and the scholiast (Ps.-Acro) has an interesting comment sug- 
gesting that by Apollo Caesar is meant : 

Caesar in bibliotheca statuam sibi posuerat habitu ac statu 
Apollinis. Sensus autem: nunc contingat scripta Celsus ea, 
quae Caesar in auctoritatem recepit. 

Ep. 2, 1, 214-8 hints at the poets' ambition to get their 
works into the Palatine library, and Ep. II. 2, 92-4 apparently 
satirizes Propertius' desire to secure that recognition for him- 
self and may be a fling at his elaborate description of the 
Apollo temple (Prop. II. 31). For Horace himself has stitched 
on his poems no purple patches of elaborate descriptions of 
temple or porticus to gratify the Emperor. 

1 For a presentation of similar points in regard to Vergil's use of the 
Apollo-Augustus theme, see R. W. Raper, " Marones : Virgil as Priest 
of Apollo," Class. Rev. 1913, pp. 13-21, and discussion by W. Warde 
Fowler, ibid. 85-7, and Raper, ibid. 148-51. 

2 Sat. I. 9. 78. 

3 Sat. II. 5, 58-60. 
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Horace has, however, made free use of a subject no less 
gratifying and more adapted to his lyrics, namely Apollo and 
the imperial theme, and this even Vergil did not sing more 
clearly. The first great imperial ode (I. 2) after reviewing the 
portents following the death of Julius Caesar asks 

Quern vocet divum populus ruentis 
imperi rebus? 

and the first god summoned is the 

nube candentis umeros amictus, 
augur Apollo. 

After Venus, Mars and Mercury are also invoked, the poem 
ends with the praise of the god on earth who celebrates great 
triumphs (a glance at Actium surely) and who is the leader 
of his people. In this ode, there is no closer connection between 
Apollo and Caesar than this outline indicates. 

In I. 12, another great imperial ode, there is a somewhat 
closer parallelism, for on answering the question of lines 1-3 

Quern virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, 
quem deum? 

Horace names last among the protecting deities 

metuende certa 
Phoebe sagitta, 

and last in the great line of Roman heroes Caesar who is to 
reign with justice over the broad world. In C. III. 4, the battle 
of gods and giants gives an impressive symbolic representation 
of the struggle between Augustus and the forces of disorder in 
the realm, and at the end of the mythological picture with its dis- 
cords of battle comes the beautiful, static vignette of Augustus' 
patron god (11. 60-64). Then the moral follows: 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua : 
vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
in maius. 

The thought goes back to Augustus' triumphs and his later 
peace-policy (11. 37-40) and the reader feels that Apollo 
as well as the Muses have given him gentle counsel and sub- 
stantial aid. 
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Later in the last ode of Book IV, it is Phoebus who crashes 
a rebuke at Horace as he starts to sing of battles and cities con- 
quered, and who directs the poet to the beneficent peace of 
Augustus' sway. The ode begins with the name Phoebus and 
ends with 

Troiamque et Anchisen et almae 
progenietn Veneris canemus, 

and so in its short compass has perhaps a vague echo of the 
Aeneid motif, — Apollo's aid of the Julian gens. 

Two odes are virtually hymns in praise of Apollo. C. I. 21, 
the beautiful prayer for aid to Diana and Apollo, ends with a 
stanza of confidence that Apollo, moved by the song, will avert 
war and famine and illness from the Roman people and their 
leader, Caesar. C. IV. 6, a sort of prelude to the C. S., addresses 
Apollo first as a god of victory and then as the god of bards, 
to whom Horace owes his inspiration and his art. Then the 
boys and girls who are to render the C. S. at the Ludi Saeculares 
are given directions which are significant for our interpreta- 
tion of that song: 

Lesbium servate pedem meique 
pollicis ictum, 

rite Latonae puerum canentes, 
rite crescentem face Noctilucam. 

That is, Horace himself tells us that the central figures of the 
C. S. are Diana and Apollo. 

Now if the C. S. is read with this prelude in mind and also 
all Vergil's use of the Apollo-Augustus theme, I think the dis- 
puted point about the reference in vestrum, 1. 37, is illuminated. 
Commentators have generally noted that 11. 37-44 probably 
took their theme from the Aeneid which had recently been 
published. But granted that, the vestrum in sense as well as in 
grammatical reference must mean Apollo and Diana, for Apollo 
certainly is the god to whom the Aeneid attributed the greatest 
aid in the founding of Rome. Then the emphasis on Mae natur- 
ally follows the reference to Apollo's aid, which had been given 
to the Julian gens from the fall of Troy down to Augustus him- 
self, as the Emperor would have the world believe. The associa- 
tion of Diana with Apollo in this work is the natural outcome of 
her association with her brother in the cult worship as in the 
Palatine temple. 
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With this interpretation of vestrum virtually the whole 
carmen becomes the laudes .... Phoebi . . . . et Dianae 
which the last two lines of it and of C. I. 21 demand and the last 
stanza summons Jupiter and all the gods to bless the work of 
Apollo and Diana for the state. Whether the Sibylline books 
had already been transferred from the care of Jupiter to that 
of Apollo (28 b. c.) or were to be later (12 b. c.) so transferred, 
here in the C. S., to my mind, Apollo takes precedence over 
Jupiter and all the gods. 

To support this interpretation of vestrum in the light of the 
Aeneid, let me digress for a moment to say that it has occurred 
to me that Horace, selected to write this official hymn soon after 
Vergil's death and believing perhaps that Vergil, had he been 
alive, would have received this honor, chose to compose the 
Carmen Saeculare in Vergil's spirit. For me it echoes not 
only the Aeneid (its theme in 37-44, the very words of Aen. 
VI. 853 in 11. 51-2) but also the language of the fourth 
Eclogue. The Sibyl's hand is felt in both poems. Phoebus, as 
the alme sol of C. S. 9, reminds us of the scholiast's interpreta- 
tion of Ec. 4, 9-10. Lucina-Diana is appealed to in both poems 
in her function of Ilithyia. 1 A prayer for offspring for the 
whole Roman race takes the place of prophecy for one marvel- 
lous child. The Parcae establish such ages as the Augustan for 
the Roman world. 2 Earth's gifts are invoked briefly by Horace 
and prophesied elaborately by Vergil but the gifts are the same, 
rich crops, fruitful herds. 3 And to both poets, it is a time when 
neglecta Virtus, the virgo, dares to return to the earth. 4 This 
resemblance to Vergil seems to me more than chance coin- 
cidence. 

However that may be, certainly like Vergil, Horace in his 
poems voiced a message of Apollo's help to the Julian gens, of 
the fit prominence of his cult in Rome, of his peculiar care of the 
Emperor, and his close association, if not identification, with 
Augustus. 5 

'C. S. 13-6; Ec. 4. 8-10. *C. S. 29-32; Ec. 4, 18-30, 37-45. 

' C. S. 25-8; Ec. 4, 46-7. * C. S. 58-59; Ec. 4, 6. 

6 D'Alton, in " Horace and His Age ", while summarizing well the 
prominence given to the Apollo cult by Augustus, fails to interpret 
adequately Horace's relation to the Emperor's efforts. See pp. 63-7, 
74-5, 109-110. 
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Let us ask next whether Tibullus uses any of these themes. 
We will exclude two poems in the collection of Tibulliana: 
III. 4, in which Apollo in a vision encourages an unhappy 
lover to win his cruel mistress, and IV. 4 where Phoebus is 
invoked to heal a sick maiden ; since it is generally accepted that 
Tibullus did not write these poems and the use of Phoebus in 
them is not significant for our study. Neither is the picture of 
the god in II. 3, where the myth of Apollo feeding the flocks 
of Admetus is charmingly told to illustrate the power of love. 
But the one national poem which Tibullus wrote, II. 5, must be 
studied. 

The occasion of the poem, the entrance of Messalinus into the 
college of the quindecimvirs, gave ample opportunity for the 
expansion of the Apollo-Augustus theme, and since the signifi- 
cance of the elegy for us is in the use of that theme, we may 
disregard as irrelevant the various controversial questions aris- 
ing from the poem, namely : 

I. Do lines 1 and 17 determine that the Sibylline books were 
transferred to Apollo's temple before Augustus became Ponti- 
fex Maximus 12 b. c. 1 ? 

II. What Sibyl gives the prophecy, the Cumaean, or a 
Trojan ? i 

III. Are lines 67 ff. to be deleted, or not ? 

IV. What is the date of the poem and did Tibullus know the 
Aeneid before he wrote it ? 

Important as all these questions are, they do not affect the 
point to which I wish to call attention: that Tibullus' one 
national poem celebrates the Apollo-Sibyl- Augustus theme. 

And just how does the elegy use this motif ? It begins and 
ends with Phoebus. It summons the god to come with the 
laurel of victory on his brow, and to assume once more the garb 
of Citharoedus, in order to sing " new praises." That is, he is 
invoked in the familiar aspect of the Actian Apollo statue in 
the Palatine temple. 3 Gentle he is to be now and to plunge the 
dire prodigies of Actium under the unconquered ocean. The 
Sibyl who is his servant has not deceived the Romans. She 
gave to Aeneas the prophecy of the founding of the eternal 
city on the seven hills. Other prophecies of Sibyls foretold 

1 Suet. Aug. 31. 

1 Maass, Hermes XVIII (1883), pp. 322-339. 

'Postgate, J. P. XXV (1897), pp. 55-7. 
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the disasters of the civil war and these have all been fulfilled. 
But now Apollo surely will give good omens of an age of peace. 
And then the elegiac Tibullus is off in an exquisite idyl of 
peaceful country life, and from there he runs to a hint of the 
sorrows of love even in peace of land, and then he returns to 
Messalinus and his future, and invokes once more the blessing 
of Phoebus on him. 

Even such a brief paraphrase of the treatment can hardly fail 
to show those familiar with the poem that if Tibullus had not 
read the Aeneid before the composition of II. 5, and been 
strongly influenced by the connection of the Sibyl with Aeneas, 
the Julian gens and Augustus, then Tibullus and Vergil were 
both carrying out independently the same line of thought and 
in a way so similar that an " inspired message " is suggested. 

Propertius shows in his poems one consistent use of the 
Apollo-Augustus theme, worked out in devious variations, — 
namely, the Actium-motif. The most famous, though the 
least obvious, use of this theme is II. 31, the description of the 
Palatine temple of Apollo, or the opening of a porticus. The 
first two lines connect the names of Phoebus and Caesar and 
although the battle of Actium is not mentioned, the poem itself 
gives a detailed description of the monument erected by the 
Emperor as a thank-offering to the god who gave the victory. 
And the Emperor must have been delighted with the poetic 
praise of the temple's brilliant marble, its golden colonnade, its 
Punic columns, the statues of the Danaids, the chariots of the 
Sun-god, the ivory doors with their stories of the defeat of 
Brennus and the death of Niobe's children, the statues of 
Apollo Citharoedus, his mother and sister, and the four victims 
about the altar, so marvellously wrought by Myron's hand. 

Another type of variation on the Actium theme is the pal- 
inode. In III. 3, Propertius used this recusatio to explain his 
writing on love instead of national themes and makes Phoebus 
responsible for turning his little chariot into smooth fields. 
Actium and Octavius are not mentioned here, but Phoebus' pro- 
tection of a grand theme against slight talent connects this 
palinode with the one in IV, where Propertius essays to sing 
of the battle of Actium and is checked by the same god. The 
two poems are also connected by similar phrases : Propertius 
24 
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is not afraid of rivalling Ennius x now, and now his foaming 
steed will press on to the goal of the imperial theme. 2 The 
poem IV. I begins its praise of maxima Roma with vivid con- 
trasts of the little town founded by Phrygian Aeneas and the 
Rome of Augustus symbolized by the golden temple on the 
Palatine sacred to Phoebus Navalis. That is, the first four 
lines give as word-motifs — for a theme like that of the 
Aeneid, — maxima Roma, Phrygem Aenean, Navali Phoebo, 
sacra Palatia, and the poem goes on to say that the glory of 
Rome dates from that day when filial Aeneas started from 
burning Troy and Venus bore hither her Caesar's weapons ; 
the Cumaean Sibyl and the prophet at Troy gave true 
prophecies. 

Then as the poet exults in his national theme, he is told by a 
Babylonian seer that Apollo is estranged and that the god of 
poetry had granted him a smaller strain 

et vetat insano verba tonare Foro. 

That is, the poem from 71 on takes the palinode form. 

Two minor points of interpretation may be noted: that 
Propertius seems to be following Vergil's lead in the various 
features of this national poem (the Aeneas legend, the Cumaean 
Sibyl, the Actium victory) , s and that the allusion to the Sibyl and 
the vatis may show knowledge of the two different traditions 
one of which connected Aeneas with the Sibyl of Cumae, — the 
other with the Sibyl of Marpessus in the Troad,* for it seems to 
me as probable that the vatis of 51 refers to her as to Cassandra. 

The slight connection with Actium in the first two types of 
poem pales before the elaborate development of the themes, III. 
11 and IV. 6. In III. 11, every horror that Rome feared from 
Cleopatra is voiced (29-46) and then the relief of victory is 
expressed in thanks to Augustus. Next the theme is handed 
over to the god of Actium : 

Leucadius versas acies memorabit Apollo, 
tantum operis belli sustulit una dies. 

'III. 3, 5-6; IV. 1,61-4. 

3 III. 3, 18; IV. 1,69-70. 

'Cp. also Prop. III. 11, 41 with Aen. VIII. 698-9; Prop. III. 11, 51 
and Aen. VIII. 710, etc. 

4 49-54. In 50 I take Remo as dat. with p'mnda not with dixit as 
Butler does. 
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And at the end every sailor on the Ionian sea is told to remem- 
ber that he owes the freedom of the sea to Caesar. 

Most brilliant of all descriptions of the battle of Actium is 
that in IV. 6 and nowhere in the Augustan poetry is the signifi- 
cance of the theme more clearly stated ( 1 1-14) : 

Musa, Palatini referemus Apollinis aedem: 

res est, Calliope, digna favore tuo. 
Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina: Caesar 

dum canitur, quaeso, Iuppiter ipse vaces. 

Propertius strikes even more daringly the note which Horace 
sounded at the end of the C. S. : Jupiter himself is to give ear 
to the Apollo-Caesar theme. Lines 14-68 picture the battle, 
fought near Phoebus' shrine, and as the dark comes, Phoebus 
in flashing armour standing over the ship of Augustus utters 
magnificent exhortation with lines that the world writes large 
to-day (51-2) : 

f rangit et attollit vires in milite causa ; 

quae nisi iusta subest, excutit arma pudor. 

Then the god hurled his shafts and Caesar's spear followed 
his arrow. Vincit Roma fide Phoebi — the star and voice of 
Julius Caesar rain approval from the sky. And Cleopatra flees 
amidst the exulting blast of Triton's horn and the plaudits of 
all the sea goddesses for the standards of liberty. Then the 
strain drops to the monument of the victory, 

Actius hinc traxit Phoebus monumenta 



Apollo Citharoedus appears. The ludi quinquennales in honor 
of Actium are celebrated and future victories are prophesied for 
the Emperor. 

Apart from the probable date of the poem (16 b. c.) internal 
evidence suggests that Propertius must have known Vergil's 
picture of Actium on Aeneas' shield from the parallelism of 
certain lines. In the Aeneid (VIII. 678-80) Augustus is pic- 
tured standing on the prow of his ship ; in Prop. (27-30) the 
emphasis is placed on Phoebus standing above the prow of 
Augustus. In the Aen. (VIII. 681) the star of Julius shines 
above the head of Augustus ; in Prop. (59-60) the father looks 
down from the star and speaks to Augustus. In the Aen. 
(VIII. 704 flf.) Apollo's arrows turn the tide of battle and so 
in Prop. 55-58. 
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If further suggestion were needed of Propertius' knowledge 
of Vergil's use of this theme, and his debt to him, we might 
quote II. 34, 61-66 1 : 

Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi, 
Caesaris et fortis dicere posse ratis, 

qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma 
iactaque Lavinis moenia litoribus. 

We have further proof that not only was Propertius follow- 
ing Vergil in his use of the Apollo- Augustus theme, but that 
for him at least among the Augustan poets the message was an 
" inspired " one, for in III. 9 he asks Maecenas why he urges 
him to launch his tiny boat on the vast sea of the imperial theme ; 
reminds his patron that in his own poetry he is but following 
Maecenas' rule of life : 

parcis et in tenuis humilem te colligis umbras : 
velorum plenos subtrahis ipse sinus ; 

and says that if Maecenas will set him an example, he will sing 
of great themes : 

crescet et ingeniutn sub tua iussa meum ! 

Then his theme will be Rome's history. Part of that must be 
the Palatine hill and the last theme mentioned glances at 
Actium, 

Antonique gravis in sua fata manus. 

Ovid is in line with the other poets of the age in what we may 
now almost call a conventional use of the Apollo-Augustus 
theme. Of course, the very nature of the Metamorphoses de- 
manded wide use of the many myths connected with Apollo, 
but these need not be enumerated. The Metamorphoses shows 
also references to the story of Aeneas which suggest Vergil's 
influence : prophecies given him of the founding of Rome ; the 
ending on the imperial theme. In XIII. 623 ff., begins the story 
of how at Delos Aeneas under the guidance of Anius, the 
priest, consulted the oracle of Apollo and received direction to 
seek his ancient mother. In Met. XIV. 101-153, the story of 
the visit to the Cumaean Sibyl is fully outlined : her assurances 

1 On the genuineness of the passage, see Plessis, fitudes critiques sur 
Properce et ses elegies, pp. 154 ff. 
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to Aeneas ; the plucking of the golden bough ; her safe conduct 
to the lower world" Aeneas at the end pays tribute to her great 
power and promises to her a temple (Does this mean a share in 
the Palatine?). 

' Seu dea tu praesens, seu dis gratissima,' dixit 
' Numinis instar eris semper mihi ; meque fatebor 

Muneris esse tui, quae me loca mortis adire, 

Quae loca me visae voluisti evadere mortis. 

Pro quibus aerias meritis evectus ad auras 

Templa tibi statuam, tribuam tibi turis honorem.' l 

The Sibyl then tells her own history (a story not in the 
Aeneid) and of Apollo's gift of longevity. 

Here as in all these stories of the Trojan war, Ovid seems to 
be leading up to a climax of the imperial theme, though with no 
such unity or emphasis as Vergil's Aeneid shows. In fact, at the 
end of the fifteenth book the great imperial passage seems 
hardly a climax, rather an afterthought. But there it is, and in 
the list of Rome's triumphs Actium finds its place : 

Romanique ducis coniunx Aegyptia taedae 

Non bene fisa cadet ; frustraque erit ilia minata, 

Servitura suo Capitolia nostra Canopo,' 

and among the gods of Rome, not only Aeneas' Penates and 
the di Indigetes appear, but also Apollo, in the Palatine shrine, 

et cum Caesarea, tu, Phoebe domestice, Vesta. 3 

The prayer to all the gods is to vouchsafe long the favor of 
Augustus' presence before he shall join the heavenly ranks : 

Tarda sit ilia dies et nostro serior aevo, 

Qua caput Augustum, quern temperat, orbe relicto 

Accedat caelo faveatque precantibus absens. 4 

The Metamorphoses ends on the Aeneas-Apollo-Augustus 
theme. 

A few scattered references similar to the end of the Metamor- 
phoses appear in other poems. Particularly, Fasti IV. 951-4 
shows the same collocation of Vesta, Phoebus and Augustus as 
Met. XV. 864-870. It refers to the fact that when Augustus 
became Pontifex Maximus in 12 b. c. and in that office must ful- 

1 123-8. '826-8. '865. ' 868-70. 
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fill the duty of dwelling near the precinct of Vesta, he conse- 
crated in his palace on the Palatine a chapel to her. So the 
Palatine now, says Ovid, has three gods, 1 

Phoebus habet partem; Vestae pars altera cessit. 

Quod superest illis, tertius ipse tenet. 
State Palatinae laurus, praetextaque quercu 

stet domus : aeternos tres habet una deos. 

In Trist. III. i, 31 ff., there is a long development of the 
Apollo-Augustus theme, worked out elaborately with descrip- 
tions of the Emperor's palace and the god's temple, ending with 
an appeal to Augustus for the poet's recall, but as this passage 
has an ulterior motive, connected with Ovid's exile, let us leave 
it for the present. Trist. II. 23-8 has a reference to the Ludi 
Saeculares and the Carmen Saeculare of Horace, allusion like 
the last pointedly calculated to win Caesar's favor. 

Was there any reason why Ovid in exile should seek to win 
the Emperor by emphasizing the Apollo- Augustus theme? In 
the group of early poems, Phoebus is invoked repeatedly as the 
god of poetry, and is made sponsor for Ovid's love poetry. 2 
Ovid even calls himself the priest of Phoebus : 

Me ego Musarum purus Phoebique sacerdos 
Ad rigidas canto carmen inane fores?' 

At the beginning of the Ars Amatoria he says his ' arts ' were 
bequeathed him by Phoebus 4 and in the same poem (III. 3, 
315-348) he prays to Phoebus that his poetry may be as famous 
as that of the greatest Greeks and Romans, with the Aeneid in 
mind last in the list. 5 

Here perhaps to Ovid the god is only what Mr. Warde 
Fowler calls Apollo : " a good example of the killing power of 
the conventional use of divine names in literature ", but I differ 
from Mr. Fowler because I think this use peculiarly Ovidian, 
not that " by the time of Augustus this was practically the only 
light in which he (Apollo) was regarded by the ordinary 
Roman." 6 Other references to Apollo in Ovid's first group 
of poems seem satirical and aimed at reducing the god to a name 
or less. In Ars Am. II. 493-512, Ovid makes Apollo appear 

1 See Peter's notes. 'Am. I. 15, 35-6. * Am. III. 8, 23-4. 

* Ars Am. I, 25. • 337-8. 

* See W. W. Fowler : " Roman Ideas of Deity," pp. 137 f . 
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to him with lyre and laurel and announce that all who wish to 
love should come to his shrine and learn to know themselves, 
for that is the foundation of loving wisely. Yes, Ovid adds, 
and of loving successfully. Obey the god. Surely, to an 
Emperor who was centering the Roman religion in the Apollo 
cult, it must have been offensive to have Apollo made the 
sponsor for this lascivi praeceptor Amoris. 

But Ovid goes further. In Ars Am. III. 1 13-148, he con- 
trasts the luxury and elegance of the Augustan age with the 
simplicity and rudeness of early Rome and he makes the Pala- 
tine a symbol of all Rome's new splendor. 

Quae nunc sub Phoebo ducibusque Palatia fulgent, 
Quid nisi araturis pascua bubus erant ? * 

He declares that the age of luxury is the one for him : 

haec aetas moribus apta meis.* 

And when he admits frankly 

Munditiis capimur, 8 

he makes the appearance of Phoebus with his flowing locks an 
example of one style of becoming hair-dressing. How must 
the Emperor who promulgated sumptuary laws and favored 
homespun garments have regarded such praise of luxury and 
personal adornment with the Palatine temple and Apollo offered 
as models ? 

Again in Ars Am. III. 389-390 where Ovid advises maidens 
to see more of " life " and to display themselves to be seen of 
men and to capture, 4 he urges them to visit the Palatine temple 
of Apollo in this business, 5 — hardly a reverent allusion to the 
shrine of Augustus' patron god. 

It seems almost as if in such passages Ovid was intentionally 
satirizing the most prominent cult of the age — by saying, I too 
will make Apollo the patron of my life's work, the art of love ; 
we must all follow the Emperor! In the Rem. Am. 487-92, 
he claims that Apollo taught him all these arts of loving : 

Artes, i, perlege nostras : 

Plena puellarum iam tibi navis erit. 
Quod siquid praecepta valent mea, siquid Apollo 

Utile mortales perdocet ore meo, 
Quamvis infelix media torreberis Aetna, 

Frigidior glacie fac videare tuae. 

1 1 19-120. "122. "133. '417-424. ' 389-392. 
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And in Rem. Am. 75-8, he prays Apollo to help him to cure the 
youths who come to him to be healed of love : 

Te precor incipiens, adsit tua laurea nobis, 
Carminis et medicae, Phoebe, repertor opis; 

Tu pariter vati, pariter succurre medenti, 
Utraque tutelae subdita cura tuaest. 

Now may not these light references to Phoebus, little short 
of sacrilegious to an Emperor whose deliberate purpose was 
making the cult of Apollo the center of the Roman religion, 
have been a contributory reason for Ovid's exile ? Two things, 
carmen et error, 1 sent him from Rome, he says, and it is sup- 
posed that the Ars Amatoria was the poem and that its artes 
amandi had offended Augustus, the formal moralist. But may 
not Augustus, the devotee of Apollo, have also been outraged 
by the sly satire of his patron deity ? I think there are refer- 
ences in Ovid's poems of exile which suggest that he vaguely 
surmised that this might have been the case. 

I have already mentioned two passages where an appeal for 
reversal of sentence is made to Caesar in the name of Apollo. 
In Trist. II. 22-8, Caesar is reminded that he has admitted the 
power of song in ordering the Carmen Saeculare sung to 
Apollo at the famous Ludi. Ovid adds : 

His precor exemplis tua nunc, mitissime Caesar, 
Fiat ab ingenio mollior ira meo. 

In Trist. III. 1, 31 f ., there is a long appeal to the Emperor for 
pardon, based on a beautiful and serious description of the 
Palatine hill, the place loved by the Leucadian god, and his shin- 
ing temple. Is Ovid making amends for previous scurrilous use 
of the shrine? In Trist. I. 1, 69-74, Ovid has a very significant 
address to his Book, in which he asks it if it expects to go to the 
lofty Palatine and the home of Caesar, and tells it it was from 
that citadel that the thunderbolt fell upon his head. And he 
adds significantly : 

Esse quidem memini mitissima sedibus illis 
Numina, sed timeo, qui nocuere, deos. 

Again in Trist. II. 543-552, Ovid reminds Caesar that while it 

1 Trist. II. 207. 
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was the writings of his youth that harmed him, since then he has 
written six books of the Fasti, that the sacred work bears 
Caesar's name and was broken off only by his exile. In Trist. 
III. 2, 3-8, he reproaches the Muses and the children of Leto 
for not bringing him aid, and says it is of no avail to him that 
his muse only was jocund : 

Nee vos, Pierides, nee stirps Letoia, vestro 

Docta sacerdoti turba tulistis opem. 
Nee mihi, quod lusi vero sine crimine, prodest, 

Quodque magis vita Musa iocata mea est. 

Then there are several other passages where he speaks of an 
offended deus, or numen, but whether Augustus or Apollo 1 is 
meant, is a question. I am inclined to think, however, there is 
adequate evidence that in Ovid's own mind hovered a sus- 
picion that one contributory cause for his exile was his satirical 
allusions to Apollo in his early poetry, and that it was well to 
conciliate the Emperor by appeals on behalf of his later religious 
writing, the Fasti, and in the name of Apollo and his Palatine 
temple. Certainly, in this later work, Ovid in his allusions to 
Apollo, the Sibyl, the Palatine, and Caesar is in line with the 
other poets of the age. 

Ovid's message can hardly be called " inspired " ; it seems 
rather imitative and necessitated by his fate. Tibullus admits 
no orders or influence, but in his one imperial poem may be 
following Vergil. Propertius, we have already seen, shows 
the influence of Vergil and acknowledges the request of Mae- 
cenas to take up lofty strains. While Horace in Sat. II. 6 
disclaims that his friendship with Maecenas gives him any 
knowledge of Caesar's policies, he can hardly have been unin- 
fluenced in his national odes by Maecenas, the diplomatist. 
Horace tells us, moreover, that Maecenas kept pressing him 
hard for songs. 2 Of course, the C. S. was written under im- 
perial orders and Suetonius states that the fourth book of odes 
was written at the express command of the Emperor who set 
the poet the theme of the victories of Tiberius and Drusus. 3 
Horace too shows the influence of Vergil, most of all in the 

1 Trist. III. 8, 13-6; IV. 8, 45-52 ; V. 3, 45-58. 

2 Epode 14. 5 ; Ep. I. 1, 1-4. 

3 Suet. (Teubner Text), p. 297-8. 
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C. S., and we know from the Georgics whence Vergil took his 
" haud mollia iussa." Maecenas' name stands at the beginning 
of Books I, II and IV x and in III. 41 Vergil tells Maecenas he 
will go on with the work which his patron has ordered, adds 

te sine nil altum mens incohat * 

and promises that later he will gird himself to sing of the 
battles of Caesar 

Nomen fama tot ferre per annos. 3 

While this evidence does not prove that the poets of the Augus- 
tan age were given as an " inspired message " the Apollo-Sibyl- 
Augustus theme, it can hardly be doubted that the Emperor 
and Maecenas did in general suggest themes and influence the 
poets of the age, that this particular theme might naturally have 
been " inspired ", and that the prestige and genius of Vergil, 
who so strikingly voiced this great motif, also influenced his 
brother poets. Surely, it must have assisted Augustus' delib- 
erate policy of centering the Roman religion in the Apollo cult 
(that policy which culminated in the transfer of the Sibylline 
books to the Palatine temple) to have had the poets of the age 
express in such brilliant fashion the debt of the nation to the 
god of Actium, the Sibyl's help to the founder of the race, the 
glory of the Palatine temple, and its fitting guardianship of the 
Sibylline oracles. 

Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. 

Vassar College. 
1 Georg. I. 2 ; II. 41 ; IV. 1-7. "42. ''47- 



